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SAINT VERONICA TAPESTRY PANEL 


Collection of George and Florence Blumenthal, New York 
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ART IN AMERICA - AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE : VOLUME VIII 
NUMBER IV - JUNE MCMXX 


ASAINT VERONICA TAPESTRY PANEL OF ABOUT 1525 


NCLUDED in the collection of George and 
Florence Blumenthal in New York is a small 


, ity. It was woven in Flanders, most probably 
(Sq in Brussels, and represents Saint Veronica in a 
NY beautifully composed landscape, consisting of 
‘1 trees, rocks, fields, and of houses seen in the far 
46 distance. In the foreground, occupying the en- 
tire height of the panel, stands Saint Veronica richly dressed in the 
fashion of the time, in a red gown with a passementerie border anda 
full mantle of the same color draped in front and trimmed with a 
golden border and an embroidered collar. Gilded sandals are on her 
feet and on her blond hair is a turban of soft material enriched with 
a diadem of precious stones. She is adorned with a necklace of pearls 
and a pendant, and is holding, with both hands, a square piece of lace 
of the finest quality on which is the impression of Christ’s face, 
bearded, with long hair, and the crown of thorns on his head. 

At the left, in the far distance, a peasant is reaping the field, while 
at the right two shepherds witness the miracle from afar. As for the 
border, it is the typical Flemish border of the early sixteenth century 
composed of a continuous garland of fruit, leaves, various flowers 
and birds. The ground of the tapestry itself is also strewn with 
branches of flowers and leaf-work, and the weaving is profusely 
enriched with silver and gold threads. 

The interest of the panel, besides its artistic qualities of the highest 
value, lies primarily in the fact that the figure of Saint Veronica 
reproduces exactly a figure from one of the six tapestries forming the 
set of “The Foundation of Rome” in the Royal Collection in Spain.’ 
In this hanging, the figure instead of holding a linen with the impres- 





1 Conde de Valencia: Tapices de la Corona de Espana , Vol. 1, pl. 43. 


Copyright, 1920, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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sion of Christ’s face, holds a large jewelled necklace. There are also 
some other insignificant changes—for example, the border of the 
mantle is different and also the embroidery on the collar—the hair in 
the Madrid figure is also somewhat differently arranged, showing more 
from under the headdress and falling around her neck in curly strands. 





Otherwise everything is the same—the pose is identical; the costume 
is the same and the folds of the gown as well as of the mantle are simi- 
larly arranged. Even the position of the hands and feet is the same. 

The tapestries in Madrid are attributed in the catalogue of this 
Collection? to Bernard van Orley. Conde de Valencia bases his 
opinion on the fact that there are in the National Museum in Munich 
four designs representing the “Foundation of Rome” and signed and 
dated by the famous artist.* It must however be acknowledged that 
the tapestries have nothing in common with the designs which repre- 
sent the same subject but in a different way. On the other hand 
Bernard van Orley’s style is obvious in the Madrid tapestries and it is 
therefore very possible that they have been made after his designs, but 
not after those of the Munich Museum. Max Friedlander as well as 
Guiffrey are in favor of connecting the Madrid hangings with the 
name of Bernard van Orley.‘ Other writers approve of it. Nothing, 
in fact, stands in the way of the attribution, which seems plausible. 

The Saint Veronica panel points to the same artist. The attribu- 
tion does not seem presumptuous. In the first place the figure of the 
Saint with the exception of the somewhat varied facial expression and 
insignificant changes noticed above is an exact replica of the figure 
from the Madrid tapestry and as it was woven about the same time 
it was probably designed by the same artist or in his atelier. Another 
thing which is quite possible and which we would be rather inclined to 
presume is that the figure in our panel may have served as a model for 
the figure in the large Madrid hanging. The second point speaking in 
favor of the attribution is the background, for we find in it, on a small 
scale, the same elements as in other tapestries made after authentic 
cartoons of Bernard van Orley, for example, in the Hunts of Maxi- 
milian and in others. 

The Saint Veronica panel does not depend entirely for its artistic 
appreciation on the historical value aroused by the curious coincidence 

2 Conde de Valencia: Tapices de la Corona de Espafia, Vol. 1, Description. 

3 See for reproduction of the Munich designs “Jahrbuch der Kgl. Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen” 1909, p. 156-158, fig. 41-43. 


4 Friedlander in the “Jahrbuch der Kgl. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen” 1909, p. 166 and 
Guiffrey in “Les Tapisseries du 12¢ au 16€ siécle,” p. 138. 
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mentioned above. Its quality is, as we have said, of the finest. It 
belongs to the golden age of Flemish weaving, at the time however, 
when tapestries were on the verge of imitating paintings, and losing 
therefore little by little the essential qualities required in tapestries. 
The panel we are concerned with in this article is conceived in the same 
manner as would bea painting. It forms a thing complete in itself and 
has in it all the elements which a picture of the same kind would com- 
bine. However, while in a large hanging the transposition of a 
painting would be considered a defect from the standpoint of the 
weaver’s art, in this small panel, destined to be seen at close view, 
this defect turns into a quality. The composition is well proportioned; 
the central figure stands out conspicuously and attracts, as it should, 
the principal attention. As for the landscape, it completes the scene 
and enhances the interest of the composition but does not overshadow 
the main representation. 

Tapestries of this kind, woven for frontals or private chapels are 
not very numerous. The Louvre possesses several of them. Others 
are scattered in various museums and private collections. Some of 
these panels repeat one and the same subject with small variations as 
in the case of the panel representing “Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen” of which, among others, there are examples in the 
Louvre, in the Gaillard Collection, and in the Ryerson Collection in 
Chicago. As for the Saint Veronica panel, the subject, complete in 
itself, is quite unique. This saint appears however quite frequently in 
large hangings representing various religious subjects, for example, in 
a tapestry coming from the J. P. Morgan Collection, where the Saint 
Veronica is accompanied by representations of other subjects.°® 
Another representation of Saint Veronica occurs in a tapestry in 
Madrid representing the Passion of Christ, attributed to Bernard van 
Orley® with which our panel shows many points of resemblance, thus 
bringing forward once more the name of the famous artist in connec- 


tion with our attribution. 


5 Reproduced in Seymour de Ricci: Catalogue of twenty Renaissance tapestries from the 
J. P. Morgan Collection, p. 18, pl. VII. 


§ Reproduced in Wauters: Les tapisseries historiées a l’exposition nationale belge 1880, pl. 14, 
and Valencia: Tapices. . . I pl. 30. 
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THREE FLORENTINE FURNITURE PANELS: THE 
MEDICI DESCO, THE STIBBERT TRAJAN, AND THE 
HORSE RACE OF THE HOLDEN COLLECTION 


I congratulate Dr. Richard Offner on making the first adequate 
reproduction of the superb birth-salver in the New York His- 
torical Society which was made for the birth of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent (see Einstein and Monod, Gaz. des. B-A, Vol. xxxiil., (1905) 
p. 416). I regret only that the cut, (in the December number) does 
not include the fine frame. Dr. Offner’s article, excellent as it is on 
the side of appreciation, does not cover all the points of interest 1n- 
volved. Accordingly I add something to his observations from long 
accumulated notes. 

The desco, as Mr. Berenson pointed out in Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
(Vol. xv, March 1896, p. 196) was apparently made for Cosimo de’ 
Medici, Pater Patriae, and not for Piero, Lorenzo’s father. It was a 
grandfather’s tribute. The three feathers encircled with a ring, on 
the back, (Fig. 1) are Cosimo’s personal device, and the feathers are 
repeated on the front, in a recess of the frame. Besides, the Medici 
Arms, with 8 paille, are of a form earlier than Piero. Lorenzo’s device 
is not in question. He could not have chosen it in helpless infancy. 

Unhappily we do not know whether deschi da parto were prepared 
in anticipation of a birth or in celebration after it happened. Most 
writers, straining the ambiguous evidence of painted birth scenes, 
declare that the desco was used to carry the gifts offered to a young 
mother in the congratulatory ceremony very promptly imposed upon 
her. I used to believe this, and may somewhere have written it. 
But longer study has shown that birth-salvers generally split quite 
definitely into boy and girl subjects. For example, the Judgment of 
Paris or the Queen of Sheba is for a girl, the Magnanimity of Trajan 
or Choice of Hercules is for a boy. So unless the early Florentines 
had gifts of prenatal divination denied to us moderns the deschi were 
often made after birth. Lorenzo de’ Medici was born on New Year's 
day 1449, and the Triumph of Fame is likely to have been ready 
within a month or so. 

While I applaud Dr. Offner’s caution in declining to attribute the 
_piece, I feel that chronological and circumstantial evidence quite 
definitely locates it in the bottega of Domenico Veneziano. This 
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from purely stylistic considerations, was the view of one of the finest 
eyes I know. William Rankin in Rassegna d’arte, March ’07, and in 
the Burlington Magazine, October ’07, advanced a view which I have 
only the easy and pleasant task of substantiating with more precise 
emphasis. 

The pigments and the landscape are the deciding features. As 
early as 1449 only Domenico and his pupils used this schematic sort 
of landscape. Later it became acommonplace. Dr. Offner is in error, 
as Mr. Berenson was before him, in this regard. Uccello’s schematism’ 
in landscape is based on natural forms, actual fields and inclosures, 
with a preference for rectangular elements. Every pupil or imitator 
of Domenico Veneziano, on the contrary, prefers arbitrary spirals, 
and hooked and curved patches, informal and picturesque elements 
of a wholly stylistic sort. This is the character of the landscape of 
Baldovinetti, of Antonio Pollaiuolo and of Verrocchio’s botiega. It 
appears in the minor pieces conveniently grouped by Mr. Berenson 
under the generic name of Pierfrancesco Fiorentino. The style soon 
assumes a semi-naturalistic guise. Its more conventional and inci- 
sive phases come directly from Domenico. Nobody but he and such 
young assistants as Baldovinetti and Piero della Francesca made such 
landscapes as early as 1449. I may add that I fail to see the slightest 
concrete influence of Uccello in this panel, and must believe that his 
name here covers as usual certain realisms which were merely in the 
air. 

Mr. Berenson first drew this splendid salver from obscurity. 
And I genuinely admire the whole-heartedness with which he heralded 
it as a Piero della Francesca, and one of his finest works. That kind 
of attribution rings true as an expression of taste. Thus it appeared 
in the Gazette des Beaux-arts for March 1896, page 197, and in the 
first edition of “Central Italian Painters”, the next year. The second 
edition, ten years later, adds a prudent question mark. Meanwhile 
Mr. Berenson had checked up and found that Piero was pretty cer- 
tainly in Umbria at the date of painting. One may add that the 
composition is more alert and care-free, with all its formality, than 
anything we know of Piero’s. This brings us back to the possibilities 
of a rather great unknown in Domenico’s bottega, to Domenico 
himself, or to his young assistant Baldovinetti. The first hypothesis 
may be rejected as highly unlikely. There should be other works 
extant by an anonymous of such distinguished quality, and especially 
if he belonged to the prolific class of cassone painters. Hypotheses 
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two and three are entirely compatible with each other, and lead to a 
satisfactory solution. I believe I can show that Baldovinetti painted 
on this piece, and can make it very probable that he served as execu- 
tant of Domenico’s design. 

Turn to Baldovinetti’s Baptism of Christ in the Accademia. 
It was painted not later than 1448, in a series mostly done by Fra 
Angelico. The picture, which later served Verrocchio as a model, is 
too accessible to need reproduction. Compare the blond, almost 
plein-air tonality of the picture, the zigzag handwriting of the fore- 
shortened crags at the left, the stippling touch in the hair, and, more 
conclusive yet, the identical! flabby paws in the mailed Knights and 
in the Angel at the left. 

Why then isn’t our desco a Baldovinetti? Here I fall back on an 
intimate conviction that he was incapable of so fine an invention. 
Mr. Berenson, in “Studies and Criticism” (Series II) has shown that 
there was an early moment when, under Domenico Veneziano’s 
leading, Baldovinetti was a sensitive artist. Even so, this desco 
transcends his otherwise known powers. Then there are good circum- 
stantia reasons for assigning the piece to Domenico himself. He 
was on close terms with the Medici. His familiar letter to Piero de’ 
Medici, from Perugia, April 1438, implies past favors from Cosimo 
and appeals for new gossips about current work by Fra Angelico 
and Fra Filippo. The next year he was called to the very important 
decorative task at Sant’Egidio, directing it alone till 1445. This 
famous hospital church was in the hands of partisans of the Medici. 
It was a minute’s walk from Cosimo’s new palace and hardly more 
from his occasional retreat at S. Marco. Moreover Domenico painted 
cassoni. In 1448, not more than a year before the Triumph of Fame, 
he received 50 florins for a pair of bride chests for Marco Parenti’s 
daughter, who was marrying a Strozzi. 

To recapitulate, the New York desco is in Domenico’s pigments, 
shows his peculiar coloring and conventions of landscape, and is, 
at least in part, painted by his imitator and assistant, Baldovinetti. 
All this is borne out by the air sensed though not emphasized by 
Dr. Offner of its being a little thing done by a man who is used to 
doing big things. Whether for associative or aesthetic considerations, 
this is the dish of dishes. As for Domenico Veneziano, it does some- 
thing to relieve him of the repute of being a mere experimenter in 
pigments and places him where he belongs, among the few fine 
designers of the early renaissance. 
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An equally instructive example of an exceptional adventure by a 
great artist in furniture painting is the stately chest-front in the 
Stibbert Museum, Florence, No. 26, which presents the familiar 
legend of Trajan and the Widow (Fig. 3). The subject, which 
illustrates the virtue of magnanimity, is common among the cassone 
painters, but I know no other example comparable to this in dignity 
and essential classicism. The legend was accessible in the standard 
school-book of Valerius Maximus and also in the “Cento Novelle An- 
tiche”. At the left, the Emperor’s son has ridden down the widow’s 
boy, at the centre she grasps the bridle of Trajan’s horse and demands 
justice, at the right is the Emperor’s train passing out of a city gate. 
The scene takes place before a rusticated palace and a hexagonal 
building akin to the Florentine Baptistery. The mere patch of sky 
is gold. The whole thing is of severe, energetic, and authoritative 
accent, unlike the average vivacious mood of the furniture painters. 
There are nearly effaced but finely drawn forms of animals of the 
chase in the foreground. Oddly this fine piece escaped Dr. Schubring’s 
vigilance, when he was compiling his great Catalogue, though he knew 
most of the Stibbert pieces. The panel, which measures .42 x 1.64 cm., 
has never been published. 

For anyone at all versed in Florentine painting about 1450, the 
general look of the figures immediately associates itself with Andrea 
del Castagno. The widow isa sister of the Sibyls from the Pandolfini 
Villa, and the resolute and aggressive poses of the men find their 
like in the poets and heroes of the same series. The veined marble is that 
of the Passion frescoes in Sta. Apollonia. The rearing horse and rider 
are nearly identical with those in the side panel of a fresco of St. 
Eustace in Sta. Croce (Photo. Brogi, 15, 457). This fresco is by a 
slavish imitator of Castagno and is dated 1460 (Fig. 2). This imi- 
tator may have been the executant of the Trajan, but for its concise 
and well-knit design the invention may better be credited to Andrea 
himself. 

There is a temptation to associate this unique piece with the 
bottega of Marco del Buono, (a pupil of Castagno’s) and Apollonio 
di Giovanni. Their shop-book was discovered by Dr. Warburg and 
published by Dr. Schubring. It records, unfortunately only by 
clients and not by subjects, scores of cassoni painted between 1446 
and 1463. Of these some must have survived among the thousand 
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or more cassoni panels still extant, whereas the Trajan is solitary in 
its class. The reasonable conclusion is that Marco del Buono got 
merely his technical training from Castagno and did not adopt a 
style which after all was most ill adapted for the average needs of a 
furniture painter. While it is possible that the Trajan was created 
by Castagno’s sedulous ape, the maker of the St. Eustace at Sta. 
Croce, the design and accent seem to transcend his powers, and it is 
in every way more reasonable, waiving the question of execution, 
to ascribe the rugged and impressive design to Andrea himself, about 
the year 1460. The Sta. Croce man may well have been his shop 
assistant at that time. 


IT] 


The few cassone panels which depict contemporary customs are 
very precious. Such are the Adimari Wedding Procession, in the 
Accademia, the Jarves Tournament, and the Horse Race in the 
Holden Collection, Cleveland Art Museum (Fig. 4). This last is from 
a chest the companion of which is in the Bargello. The latter shows 
the racers carrying the palzz, strips of brocades for prizes, to the Baptis- 
tery on St. John’s Eve. I published the Bargello chest in Ari and Deco- 
ration for December 1915, noting that the Holden panel was its 
pendant. This publication was very excusably overlooked by Dr. 
Giacomo Di Nicola in an interesting article in the Burlington Magazine 
for June 1918, page 218. Here Dr. Di Nicola gave an illuminating 
commentary on the Bargello chest and cited the Cleveland piece from 
an old tracing in Florence, which he reproduced. He was also able 
to date the two chests in the year 1418 from information furnished 
by my brother, Rufus G. Mather. The cassoni were made for the 
marriage of Tommaso di Giovanni di Berto Fini with Giacoma di 
Filippo Aldobrandini, and the genealogists waver between 1417 and 
1418 for the date. 

A horse race pretty well speaks for itself, and the Holden piece is 
no exception. It is admirable in animation and variety of incident. 
Any horseman will admit the actual. observation of the movements 
of the riders, and the excited throng of women and children at the 
finish is equally well seen. Dr. Di Nicola has effectively cited Goro 
Dati’s slightly later chronicle for the sports on St. John’s Day. 
Concerning the race itself Dati writes (Istoria di Firenze, 1735, p.89): 


Afterwards at the sound of three strokes of the great bell of the Palace of the 
Signoria, the racers, prepared to start, set out to run, and on the tower one sees 
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Holden Collection, Cleveland Museum of Art 
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ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO OR SCHOOL, TRAJAN AND THE Wipow 


FIG. 3 
Stibbert Museum, Florence 
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DETAIL FROM STIBBERT CASSONE PANEL 
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by the devices of the boys, which are there, who this one and that one are, (there 
having come from all the confines of Italy the finest Barbary racers of the world), 
and the one who is first to reach the palio wins it, which is carried on a triumphal 
car with four wheels adorned by four carved lions, Etc. * * *. 


Dati adds the Palio used to be of crimson velvet ornamented 
worth 300 florins but has lately been “of high and low brocade of 
finest gold, and 600 florins or more are spent for it.” Most of these 
details can be verified in the Cleveland panel. 

The attribution of the piece offers difficulties. Dr. Di Nicola 
recalls the manner of Jacopo Roselli Franchi, but in the frescoes of 
the Bigallo, which were painted in 1445, he reveals no such knowledge 
of perspective. In fact it is doubtful if any Florentine painters save 
Masaccio and Paolo Uccello commanded as early as 1418 the passa- 
ble practice of linear perspective evinced in this picture. Mrs. 
Berenson in her cursory review of the Holden Collection (Rassegna 
d’arte 1907, page Iff.) ascribed the panel to Uccello’s school, and there 
it seems safe to leave it. Uccello, if the current ascriptions are cor- 
rect, was a protean creature. We sadly need a competent reconstruc- 
tion of his work. The late Herbert P. Horne had unpublished ex- 
cerpts from the archives which might serve towards such an end. 
Presumably they are in his museum at Florence. 

As an illustration of a faraway, gay life, the Holden Horse Race 
is admirable. Right there its merits stop. It has neither the finesse 
nor the elaborate order of the best cassoni. It has the incidental 
interest of representing the earliest dragon rugs known to the history 
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KRISHNA MILKING. Rajput, PAHARI, GARHWAL, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Collection of the Author 


INDIAN ART IN AMERICA 
PART TWO 
Tue KrisHna Cyc Le In Raypur PaInTINnG 


AJPUT paintings have been classified as Rajasthani and Pahari 

according to their origin in Rajputana and the Panjab Himiala- 
yas. In a previous article we have illustrated a typical group of 
sixteenth century Rajasthani works’ representing the musical 
modes. These were characterized by great vitality of color and 
draughtsmanship and the use of the most summary formule of 
representation, but particularly by the fact that the drawing, although 
so brilliant, is subordinated to the plastic use of color. Something of 
the same kind is also found in Pahari paintings of the provincial school 
of Jamia: but in those of the Kangra valley of the late seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth century, now to be considered, it is the line that 
is essential, and the coloring, however charming, incidental. Here 
even the finished works are to be regarded as tinted drawings rather 
than as paintings. And this explains the satisfaction that one feels in 
regarding the numerous unfinished examples where only the back- 
ground is partly colored, and the figures remain in the second state of 
a redrawing in brush outline over a white priming. A work of this 
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kind is illustrated in Fig. 1, a detail from a Radha-Krishna dance 
(Ras Lila), showing the chorus. It will be seen that the delineation 
here is far more inflected and complete than in the early Rajasthani 
wor's or in those still earlier illustrations in Jain mss. to which the 
latter are related. Formule are used, indeed, but they are far less 
summary. The relation to mural art appears in the long flowing 
line, frequently bounding a great part of the figure with a single 
stroke, as at Ajanta: and this becomes even more evident if such a 
drawing be greatly enlarged: but the coloring is daintier and tenderer 
than is the case at Ajanta or in Rajputana. The whole is much 
raffinée, even elegant, and the effect, apart from color, is almost that of 
silver point, but with a certain warmth that is due to the light red 
underdrawing showing through the priming. 

This delicacy and lyrical sweetness characterizing nearly all the 
work of the Kangra school are in accord with the poetic mysticism of 
the Radha-Krishna cycle which forms the main source of its inspira- 
tion—the spirit is of Botticelli or of Fra Angelico rather than of 
Giotto. The suggestion of Italian painting, indeed, is often vivid: 
but there can be no direct connections. The differentiation from 
Persian and Mughal art is self-evident: the former is an art of 
decoration and of pleasure, the latter of historical and representative 
interest, while the Rajput painting is an art of feeling and ideas. The 
latter is religious and uses the language of the folk, the former is 
secular and aristocratic. 

The dominant themes of the cycle are the legends of the enfances 
of Krishna, the avatar of Vishnu, born in the great city of Mathura, 
but brought up as a cowherd by foster parents in the pastoral village 
of Brindaban beside the Jamna, with herdsmen and milkmaids as his 
companions. The leading symbols are the flute of Krishna and the 
fact and nature of his love relations with the milkmaids, and partic- 
ularly Radha. The flute that is ever at his lips, “resounding like a 
thunder cloud,” and is heard from afar by wind and wave, by men and 
gods alike, is “not merely the sound of a flute, but deadly venom’— 
the poison of a divine discontent. For Krishna is the Pied Piper of 
the soul; and those who hear his piping must leave their great posses- 
sions to join with him in the General Dance: they must surrender 
reputation to become his lovers. He is the great seducer, the bride- 
groom of the spirit and the flesh (for “man has no body distinct from 
his soul,” and form and content must be one): and so the interplay of 
hero and heroine reveals an esoteric meaning. 
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Krishna wears a human form: but those who know him under any 
guise, whether as son or lover, friend or foe, have seen all: “God only 
acts and is in existing beings or men.” It is the common life of the 


people, the everyday doings of the village, cowsheds, pasture, river- 
side and forests which form the obvious subjects of representation, but 
things are seen as they really are, more clearly than as they seem to be. 
It is not an art of realism, but of reality. There is nothing to be 
recognized—except ourselves. I[t could not have been otherwise, for 
it is love, and not the lovers, that is finally significant: and this is why 
in such an art as this, or in any religious art, we feel that anything like 
individual representation or historic interest must inevitably intro- 
duce a discord. The parts of Radha and Krishna are played in every 
human consciousness, and not as an objective spectacle: the Lila is 
not an historical event, but a spiritual drama. The seeming human 
figures, infinitely gracious as they are, have a definite meaning, and 
are far removed from gevre. But we must also mark that we are no 
less far removed from allegory: this is rather imagism, where symbols 
are identical with the ideas they represent. We have no need to create 
an arbitrary symbolism to express a spiritual idea (it is ethical ideas 
which are represented by the symbols of iconography), for spirit and 
matter are one reality, only seen from differing states of consciousness. 
Though the water has been named a wave, it is water still. 

It will seem to many that we have discussed the subject matter of 
Rajput painting, rather than the painting itself. But if there is any 
truth in what we have said, it should be impossible to separate the 
content from the form. The first necessitates the second, and neither 
has a separate being. We cannot understand, and without under- 
standing cannot love (although we may be charmed by) any art un- 
less we appreciate the necessity through which it came to be just what 
it is, and could not have been otherwise. Without an understanding 
of the vision we can but discuss the prosody and grammar of the 
prophecy: and it was not for ends like this that the artist spent him- 
self. As Whitman says, “I do not say these things for a dollar, or to 
fill up the time while I wait for a boat.” By this, of course, we do not 
mean that art should be anecdotal or didactic, but are in accord with 
Benedetto Croce, when he says that “art is intuition.” 
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THE AUTO-RITRATTI OF FRANCIA 


WO portraits of Francesco Francia have in a most extraordinary 

way escaped the notice of nearly al] the great art authorities. 
Certainly one of them, and probably both are by the hand of the great 
master himself. The “self-portrait” which until 1858 was in the 
possession of the Marchese Boschi in Bologna is a well authenticated 
picture. The earliest evidence of it that I have been able to trace is in 
the MS. pages of Marcello Oretti. Oretti was a diligent recorder of 
the art treasures of his native city and of the little townships of the 
country round. The Biblioteca Comunale at Bologna possesses the 
series of his bulky, parchment bound MS. volumes. In Vol. 123 of 
these precious records is the entry—“II ritratto di Francesco Francia 
fatto di sua propria mano dipinto in una Tavoletta in misura di oncie 
undei, e un quarto, e oncie sette e tre quarti il rame intagliato in 
Fiorenza da Carlo Faucij Fiorentino, e questo e in Casa Boschi in 
mezza figura con un anelloin mano.” (MS. Oretti 123, p. 164.)! The 
portrait is mentioned in two other places in.these volumes. Oretti 
was a very careful student of art, and he did not limit his researches to 
Bologna; he travelled throughout Italy studying and making notes. 
He examined not only the pictures themselves, but also documents in 
archives. He thus gained an extensive knowledge of the history of art 
and experience which fitted him for art criticism. And he belonged to 
a Bolognese family distinguished in art, science and letters. Marcello 
Oretti was born in 1714 and died in 1787 in Bologna. 

The picture was engraved by Carlo Faucci in 1763, and the 
inscription engraved with it records that it was in the collection of the 
“distinguished and noble Bolognese gentleman Valerio Boschi.” The 
Marchese Valerio Boschi died in 1776 and the inventory and valuation 
of his possessions may still be consulted in the archives of the Notaries. 
The valuation of the pictures was entrusted to the painter Giuseppe 
Becchetti, of the Accademia Clementina. Our picture is catalogued 
as—“un quadro piccolo per l’impiedi che rappresenta il ritratto di 
Franco Francia da lui stesso dipinto in tavola entro cornice intagliata 
e dorata: cosa rara lire 800”. (Archivio Notarile di Bologna Rog. 
Antonio Guidi, 26 settembre 1777 c. 76.)? 





1 The portrait of Francesco Francia made with his own hand, painted on wood measuring 
eleven inches and a quarter by seven inches and three quarters. The copper plate engraved in 
Florence by Carlo Faucci, Florentine. And this is in Casa Boschi: half figure with a ring in the 
hand. 

2 A small picture representing the portrait of Franco Francia, painted by himself on wood ina 
frame carved and gilt: a rare thing, lire 800. 
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The Marchese T. Boschi has not so far been able to discover for me 
evidence as to how long the picture had then been in the possession of 
his family. The picture may have been purchased by the Marchese 
Valerio who was a wealthy noble and a lover of art: or it may have 
been an inheritance from his ancestors. The name of Boschi appears 
in the records of Bologna before the date of Francia’s birth. However 
until earlier evidence is discovered the date of the engraving —1763— 
is the earliest date with regard to the picture of which we have proof. 
But I think it will be admitted that the then owner—Valerio Boschi— 
and the art authorities of Bologna were competent judges of the 
authorship of the picture. Bologna was the city in which Francia lived 
his whole life and did his life’s work. He was only quite occasionally 
away on the business of work for other cities. He never undertook fresco 
work which would have necessitated long absence from home. All the 
work he undertook for other cities could be executed in his own studio. 

The next legal evidence with regard to the picture that we have is 
the catalogue made in 1857 after the death of the Marchese Valerio 
Boschi, great-grandson-of the Valerio Boschi of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This catalogue was made by the painters Napoleone Angiolini 
and Giuseppe Guizzardi. They valued the “self-portrait” at 120 
scudi. There were 356 pictures in the collection, which included some 
by the best Bolognese masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: the “self-portrait” was numbered 64. 

The whole collection was sold in 1858 for 9,000 scudi. And the man 
who paid the money was one Vito Enei. Perhaps if we consider the 
date and the great events that were in progress in Italy at that time it 
is not surprising that these valuable pictures passed from the city 
without any record of whither they went. Certainly when I began my 
search in April 1913 the highest art authorities in Bologna believed 
the auto-ritratto of Francia to be irreparably lost. I talked it over 
with the Director of the R. Pinacoteca and he assured me that others 
had tried and the quest was hopeless. But I resolved to try, and set 
out armed with a copy of the engraving given to me by the Marchesa 
Boschi in the very palace in which the portrait used to hang. It 
appears to be a very rare engraving. There is no copy of it among the 
prints of the British Museum, no copy of it either in Dresden or in 
Munich. The only copies I have traced are the copy in the possession 
of the Marchese Boschi, the one given to me, and two in the R. Pina- 
coteca at Bologna, not among the prints shown on the walls but 
among those stored in portfolios. 
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Two years search gave me no success in tracing Vito Enei. But in 
the June, 1915, number of the Burlington Magazine I was delighted to 
identify one of the illustrations of an article by Mr. Herbert Cook as 
clearly a reproduction from the original picture I was seeking. A note 
informed me that this picture had been sold at Christie’s (with the 
rest of the collection of Sir Wm. Neville Abdy), in May, 1911. In the 
sale catalogue it is entered under the name of Cosimo Tura and 
described as “Portrait of a Gentleman.” A note mentions that the 
picture was exhibited at Burlington House in 1881, destribed as 
“Francesco Francia, Portrait of the Painter.” Clearly therefore 
Sir W. N. Abdy purchased the picture with its right attribution. 
How came it that when his pictures were sold after his death the 
attribution was changed? I have information that the change was 
made on very high authority: but it was made without knowledge of 
the history of the picture. Moreover I know from the high authority 
himself that he now no longer considers the picture to be the work of 
Cosimo Tura but by Francesco Cossa, or a painter of his school. 

Even as an unknown portrait the little picture sold for 1,800 
guineas, so it must have considerable intrinsic merit. Another high 
art authority tells me he believes the picture went to America. It is of 
very great importance in the history of art, and I am very eager to 
ascertain its present owner. There is no portrait of Francia among the 
portraits of the painters in the rooms of the Uffizi in Florence. And 
no portrait of Francia is shown in any of the great public galleries of 
Europe. 

By the kindness of Signor Guido Cagnola, editor of the Rassegna 
d’Arte of Milan it has just been brought to my notice that there is a 
portrait of Francia in the well known private collection of Geheimrath 
Leopold Koppel in Berlin. It is described as “Portrait of a Young 
Man” and ascribed to Francesco Cossa. This picture was reproduced 
in the first number of the “Archiv fiir Kunstgeschichte,” and Signor 
Cagnola identified it by comparison with the illustrations of my article 
in the Burlington Magazine of February 1917. I have been able to 
see and examine the German reproduction. It is identical in every 
detail. It must therefore be from the lost Boschi auto-ritratto or from 
an exact replica. There existed another portrait of Francia, in the 
collection of Comte d’Arache in Turin. This portrait was sold in 
Paris in 1858, at about the same date that the Boschi portrait left 
Bologna. It may be an exact replica. But of that I have not yet 
obtained proof. Which of these two is the picture owned by Geheim- 
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rath Koppe? I have written to inquire when and where he purchased 
his picture, but have not yet received an answer. But whichever 
portrait Koppel possesses, there remains the other to trace. And in 
that quest I hope for American help. Even if it should prove that 
neither portrait is in America, American citizens travel much and see 
much, and I hope they will help me to recover for the history of art 


these precious works of a great painter. 

A little pamphlet by Guido Zucchini, tells of yet a third portrait of 
Francia. This picture was in the Campana collection in Rome in 
1858. The catalogue with a description of it still exists and tells that 
this portrait was signed “Fr. Francia Aurifex.” This one was probably 
the auto-ritratto sent by Francia to Raffaello. Raffaello’s letter 
thanking Francia for the gift was in existence in Bologna in the 
seventeenth century, and the text of it has been preserved in Mal- 
vasia’s “Felsina Pittrice.” It is strange that no one of these three 
portraits is mentioned by any writer on art except the art authorities 
of Bologna and by Milanesi in his edition of the “Vite” of Vasari. 
Even Adolfo Venturi in his great work the “Storia dell’Arte Italiana” 
knows nothing of the “auto-ritratti” of Francia. And Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle make no mention of them. 


CHILDE HASSAM 


HILDE HASSAM has an insatiable visual curiosity, an inex- 

haustible interest in the world about him, and an _indefati- 
gable brush in portraying his pictorial impressions. His interest is 
immediate, not remote. He is an impressionist in the true sense of 
the term, because he is impressionable. From his earliest work we 
see his pictures growing out of his impressions, revealing a sensitive 
reaction to life. He is never introspective; he is quickened by the 
external aspect of nature, by a fleeting effect of light and color. His 
picture becomes imbued with the impulse of the mement. This 
heightened interest in the immediate subject he transposes to canvas 
and makes permanent in paint, with a skill and alacrity which seems 
never to fail. It is this joyous, buoyant, positive spirit, this quickened 
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emotion of the moment, that constitues one of the chief charms of his 
work. 

Hassam enjoys the country as nature’s playground, a place for 
recreation rather than for toil. He is essentially a man of the city 
and sees the country by relation to it. One sees no echo of the melan- 
choly mood, no evidence of the eternal struggle of contrary forces; 
but nature is always in holiday dress and always beautiful. His 
figures dream in the sunshine, or pass hurriedly by. We do not stop to 
know them, but look with them into the sunshine. He does not seek 
other environment than his own and reflects that with an intimacy 
that makes it his own. Nor does he indulge in the sentimental aspect 
of squalor, or look with sympathetic gaze upon the picturesque life of 
the humble. The world is a beautiful vision, rather than a penitential 
residence; the flowers are radiant, women but flowers in the flesh, 
and life something to be enjoyed not repented. 

Hassam’s work reflects the reactions of a normal, healthy, vig- 
orous, yet sensitive, responsive and intelligent nature. Healthy in 
that it enjoys, and in expressing this enjoyment shares it with others. 
He combines in himself the robust qualities of man and the capti- 
vating charm of woman, the active and the passive; a sensitiveness of 
perception, and that will power, discipline and control which is so 
necessary to formulate it. This is the essence of the creative spirit. 
He has revealed to us the visual aspect of his own time, that time 
before the world became weary, before the great conflict and the 
aftermath; that time when ships sailed gaily bedecked and music 
made merry; when the world was a playground and tourists released 
from cares added to the pleasure of nations. It is this that adds to the 
gaiety of spirit and the lightness of touch. Thus we look with the 
artist from the open window and see the wayward Paris crowd 
scattered along the boulevard, or saunter along the quai and idly 
stopping look for some old tome in the book stalls. The formidable 
pile of Notre Dame, symbol of the past, looms large in reminiscent 
contrast to the pulsing moment. All is taken for granted and, oblivious 
of future woes, the world lives in its own time. The flower shop is a 
gay array of color where fashion adorns itself, or the fruit vender 
displays his wares in fascinating show and the curious little shop 
windows seem made for the entertainment of a painter. Or in our own 
beautiful land, escaping the heat of summer we seek the cool coast 
and from the rocks look seaward over the blue green undulating 
expanse and watch the never weary waves as they splash with utter 
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unconcern against the friendly rocks, matted in tender care, as it were, 
with soft sea weed and colored fragments from the world beneath. 
Landward the rocks weave a golden pattern against the green, 
flower-grown grass, and in the scintillating light of evening, slender 
formed nymphs in fancy drawn, decorate the scene as in an enchanted 
dream. No withering breath has passed this way, no cold disturbing 
winds of winter wreaked vengeance upon the beautiful; we do not 
look for the reality of earth underneath the flowered radiance of the 
fields; we do not find the rugged resisting rocks that repel the onward 
wave; time stands still in the magic of the moment. So has Hassam 
pictured for us that land of youth and yearning, where the river of life 
seen but faintly through rhythmic, supple, vine-like trees, flows 
gently and beautifully by. 

Esthetically Hassam is directly related to Whistler, but only 
insomuch as he uses the artistic truths of his philosophy, and this 
indicates that he is an artistic heir of Japan, the principles of whose 
art are so clearly manifested in the earlier master. But if Whistler 
revealed to the younger generation the beauties of design, and 
indicated the infinite subject matter in our surrounding environment 
in which it could dress itself, Hassam has discovered how color is 
applied to pattern and has reproduced the radiance of nature in 
variegated hues rather than the sombre majesty of lacquer-like tones. 
In this he is related to Monet and thus combines in his work the two 
most potent leavens of the earlier generation. Monet is a master of 
light and has quickened the perception of its infinite manifestations in 
color. His pictures were as a beautiful awakening to the discernment 
of the young artists who went to Paris in the eighties, and who 
basked in the sunshine rather than haunted the dim shadows of the 
coming night. This Sun God was their next of kin and the younger 
painters worshipped at his shrine. Happily with Hassam, however, it 
is the quickened response to life that he transcribes rather than the 
mannerisms of the master. 

It is the embodiment of the esthetic idea that creates style. 
Space and color are the elements and the happy marriage of the two 
creates that effect by means of which the artist conveys his impression. 
Hassam is always concerned with this direct means of expression, and 
works within what he conceives to be the definite limitations of the 
means. Not content to re-embody new ideas in old forms we see the 
form taking new life, or the revelation of life creating new forms. It is 
the interest in the subject itself, rather than the associative idea that 
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becomes the theme of the artist, and it is his endeavor to depict this 
theme in a manner that will best reveal its essential characteristics 
that forms the creative element of the composition. The design is not 
therefore imposed upon the subject, but grows out of it, to reveal 
which, chiaroscuro, or gradated sequence of light and dark, is elimi- 
nated and the color contrasts augmented. The arrangement is 
always essentially decorative, a thing of beauty in itself. Hassam 
composes by mass rather than by line; one is pleasurably conscious 
of the nice adjustment of shapes within the proportion of the canvas, 
and their harmonic relation to each other. The forms and the color 
function together, producing a beautiful sense of balance and poise. 
Hassam is not truly a landscape painter. He is not interested in 
expanse or the mysteries and magic of aérial perspective. His design 
is purely linear. Some of his happiest compositions are produced by 
simple contrasts of upright and horizontal, showing an instinctive 
understanding and an intuitive appreciation of spatial relations. He 
has used the great window of his studio most effectively, the upright 
divisions of which are deliberately arranged above the horizontal 
window seat giving an architectonic sense of proportion, against 
which the model is posed in striking silhouette, as she idly gazes over 
the city background of vari-colored roofs and facades. Likewise the 
winding river forms the theme for a series of similar compositions, 
wherein slender palpitating trees form the vertical pattern against 
the lighter water and the bank forms the basis of support. 

One feels that Hassam has a natural sense of color, extending, as is 
seen in a retrospective glance of his work, over a wide range of the 
palette but at the same time thoroughly personal and peculiar to his 
temperament. Thus in his earliest examples we note his fondness for 
the various hues of light gold, blond colors, most effectively contrasted 
by exquisite green blues. This is later echoed in his pictures of the 
New England coast wherein he revels in the variegated colors of the 
warm sunlit rocks against the sea blue background. His subjects out 
of doors are light in key and pure in color, but never blatant, harsh, 
crude or startling. We always note a refined reserve, a modification, 
a modulation, a fascinating variation and an illusive and indescribable 
palpitation of color which attracts but does not fatigue the eye. In 
consequence his pictures wear well. Hassam is not a tonalist, in the 
limited sense in which we are inclined to use that word in American 
zesthetics, implying a variation of warm brown hues, but he is essen- 
tially a tonalist in the true sense of the term, in that all of his colors 
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are harmoniously related to the dominant color motive of his picture, 
the dominant motive being most generally in the cool colors of the 
palette and contrasted by the warmer colors, occupying a lesser 
spatial area. It is the envelopment of the objects in the light by 
means of which they are manifested, that creates the tonal ensemble. 

In technic Hassam uses the division of colors to produce this 
unified, light-pervaded tone. In consequence his brushwork is small 
and spotted, not expressive of the material planes but the light that 
envelops them. This produces that palpitation of surface, that 
vibration of tone and scintillation of color which is so characteristic 
of his work. His touch is light, buoyant, spontaneous, vivacious, and 
is happily related to the spirit of the theme. At times, however, he 
has used flat brushwork in a masterly manner, as in some of the earlier 
Parisian street scenes, wherein we get a broad mosaic of pattern and 
color, of shop windows and flying flags, fruit markets, and always the 
animated life of the streets, push carts, cabs, street cleaners and 
hurried passersby. But if flat brushwork is not characteristic of his 
technic, he clearly understands its significance when he uses it and 
indicates his artistic instinct in showing that in whatever method a 
work is carried out it must be consistently related. His method is an 
intimate and integral part of his conception. It is this that clearly 
distinguishes his technic from factitious mannerism. A retrospective 
review of his work reveals this unceasing endeavor to combine in one 
vision the artistic intention in the design, the color and the method. 
This too is happily manifested in his work in other mediums. As a 
water colorist he has a fastidious respect for the limitations of the 
medium and thinks in its own peculiar terms as if water color were a 
soul which he cunningly helps to express itself. It is this sense of 
fitness and relation that characterizes the artistic instinct, that 
differentiates the artist from the reporter of facts, and that in the 
pictures of Hassam clearly reveals him as an artist. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF WILLIAM STRANG 


TRANG tells us through his etchings what he thinks of life. By 

his intellectual grasp of the scenes he pictures, he preaches to his 
fellow men. Sometimes he will give us his opinion of a situation 
represented in a book but more often he illustrates the life he sees and 
knows, plainly pointing out its follies, its poverty, and its horror. 
Except for portraits, he rarely uses a model, which makes his work 
come as it were from within so that it is peculiarly full of his own 
personality and thought. Thus the art of Strang is the man Strang. 

He loves the homely scenes of his native Scotland with its sturdy 
simple life. He has written poems about it, illustrating them himself. 
They tell us of the fellow who— 


“W1’ claes a credit to the toon 
On Day o’ Rest, 
And jaunty hat and shining shoon, 
He to the Kirk wad cock his croon 
Amang the best.” 
Or how— 
“His trust in Heaven gets many a shock, 
And many a kelp; 
Till he bethinks o’ Grey Meg Brock 
The auld witch-wife below the rock 
She’ gie him help.” 





Two of the first books which Strang illustrated, Burns’ poems and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, were peculiarly suited to him. He loved the 
Scotch human homeliness of Burns but he threw over the poet’s far 
more emotional nature a strong intellectual grasp of each situation. 
In the Pilgrim’s Progress his etchings are a wonderful rendering of the 
book’s spirit. They are delicate, graceful, and full of simplicity. This 
is true of all Strang’s early work. He chose the real scenes in the book, 
rarely the supernatural. 

However the love of the weird and unreal creeps early into both 
his written and graphic work. In one of his poems he says: 


“Let folk wha ghaist tales disbelieve 
Pass this one by; 
But folk as wise, and folk as stieve, 
As stout o’ heart, as firm o’ nieve, 
Ken it’s nae lie.” 
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A feeling of the forces against which man strives, forces ever ready 
to take the advantage, soon pervades his etchings. Poverty and 
starvation haunt the plates. He excels in drawing beggars as did 
Legros and the problems of the poor seem always to weigh on him. 
After some years of etching he begins to personify the enemies of life 
and we see in another of the poems he has written and illustrated such 
scenes as an Earth Fiend actually wrestling with a farmer. Then in 
another of his poems, Death and the Ploughman’s Wife, death, a 
skeleton dressed in his usual Strang costume, a long cape, contests 
unsuccessfully with a mother for her child. In many etchings since, 
this skeleton appears and is a present guest in the customary happen- 
ings of life. 

And now the weird becomes touched with satire and the bitter of 
life creeps in. The skeleton surveys and laughs at man, the short 
period of his life, the insignificance of his fads, the real triviality after 
all, of so much of what constitutes life. 

Then next there is a period in which Strang’s work grows vigorous, 
strong, contorted. There is an elemental character in it and we feel the 
hand of the etcher telling us his ideas and working out his purposes 
with a pitiless force. Incidently he now loses the power to draw 
women except as coarse and mannish. We see a curious instance of 
this in one of the illustrations for The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
The bride is not graceful or delicate as Strang would have made her 
during his early years, but rough and grotesque like any of the men in 
the wedding procession. This elemental character however makes 
the other plates wonderfully true to the weird force of the poem. 

At about this time Strang made a number of illustrations for 
Kipling’s stories of India. He seized upon the weird, the uncanny. 
He reveled in the ghastly and he made nearly all the characters 
uncivilized villains of middle age. How different from the author’s 
idea of Englishmen, young and educated, but placed in peculiarly 
rough and strange circumstances. Neither does Strang give us the 
idea of Europeans among Hindus; we get no contrast of races, no 
colonial atmosphere. Men are all of one race to him, and the problem 
of what they are doing is what interests him. 

The illustrations for Don Quixote done soon after those for 
Kipling give all the farce and humor of Cervantes. Strang makes Don 
Quixote seem to carry the interest of the pictures just as he carries the 
action of the book. The sharp quickness is here as is also the puppet- 
like feeling. These prints and those for Kipling remind us of Goya. 
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It is partly due to the technique but also to the fact that in both 
cases they are an artist’s verdict upon life. 

It is only lately that Strang’s work has realized its full strength. 
He has changed the simplicity of spirit characteristic of his early 
etching into a simplicity of workmanship and has united with it 
all his strength and elemental force. We first see this combination in 
the woodblock illustrations made for an edition of the Bible gotten out 
by the Guild of Handicraft in 1907. Afterward he seems to have gone 
back to copper only to throw off the shackles of acid and to work in 
the simplest of processes, dry-point. The elemental force and the 
pitiless strength are present, but into his etchings he has put the 
simplicity of the woodblock. Many of his newer subjects are from the 
Bible. They are done just in outline with rarely any effort to get 
values and if there is any, then it is not for the sake of values but for 
emphasis. Strang models now by drawing the line where two planes 
meet, constantly telling the tale of the form by giving the story of the 
outline. A few lines have taken into themselves all the functions of 
the thousands in each of the earlier plates. These few tell as much as 
did the hosts of former years and we like these prints better, for 
through them we learn the artist’s message more directly. 

This new work has all of Strang’s intellectual and imaginative 
force combined with a new simplicity. The seriousness, the earnest- 
ness of his art is in them. In the series illustrating the crucifixion 
the feeling and character in the drawing of the faces have rarely been 
equaled in etching. The almost disproportionately large heads give 
an abnormal, ugly look to the scenes. Strang’s ability to darken 
whole sections of a picture in order to throw into prominence special 
parts, he uses here, not according to the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt but 
by simply darkening one figure in a group or one head where two are 
together. This not only gives the emphasis needed to understand the 
picture but it gives artistically a very beautiful contrast of simple 
values exceedingly rare in etching. Then there is a peculiar quality in 
this last dry-point work: it gives the observer a consciousness of the 
metal, a feeling of how uncontrollable is the needle on smooth copper. 
Strangely the etcher always by accident draws the best possible 
line but still it leaves us with the pleasant sensation of a happy 
accident. 

Not so characteristic of Strang as his other work nor so Scotchly 
artistic are the portraits of men he has etched from time to time. 
Technically they are made with open lines and the use of dots like 
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those of Van Dyke but otherwise they remind us more of Legros’ 
portraits, only without his French delicacy. 

Strang has been etching for over thirty years and has made over 
500 plates. He has used practically every process, but is peculiarly 
successful in combinations of them. Generally his work is on copper 
although sometimes he uses zinc and occasionally pewter. His 
mezzotints are often combined with etching. Some are sand mezzo- 
tints with the surface scraped. Strang even uses the burin to make 
original etchings. When he does, he handles it in an unusual way, 
that is, with the cutting point turned back or hooked, so that the tool 
is no longer pushed but is drawn through the metal. This gives a 
slight burr but one more regular than that of dry-point. Another 
technical characteristic of Strang’s is the frequent use of dots. Few 
etchers use them. Then very often his plates are done at one biting, 
certain parts of the picture being made darker by drawing the lines 
closely together. These parts of course bite rapidly because the 
action of the acid on the copper here generates more heat than 
elsewhere. 

This complete mastery of the technical side of graphic work 
probably had its start in the years when, as an art student in the 
Slade school in London, he assisted Legros in his etching class. He 
studied in all six years under him. 

In ’89 Strang received a silver medal for etching at the Paris 
International Exhibition and later, on his graphic work, was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy, where also he constantly exhibits his 
paintings. When the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, 
and Gravers was formed he became vice-president with Whistler as 
president. Rodin succeeded Whistler and Strang has now succeeded 


Rodin. 
Wea GI Ciao 
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LOST OBJECTS OF ART IN AMERICA 
PART TWO 


The story of the wreckage of the property of the distinguished 
Boston loyalist, Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, and of his transition from 
affluence to poverty, culminating in the disposal of a portion of his 
furniture at New York and of his silver in England, is told in part in 
his memorial to the British Government for compensation for the loss 
of his estate. How Copley’s portrait of the venerable doctor escaped 
the general wreckage is one of the mysteries of that period of stress 
and woe. The fact that the portrait was of little intrinsic value and 
was not therefore convertible into coin may be the explanation for 
the preservation of this and other loyalists’ portraits. In one portrait, 
however, this fact did not deter the malicious from cutting and 
slashing it. 

Three more references to the silver of Massachusetts loyalists 
will perhaps help to fill in more details in this woeful picture of the 
destruction of precious and hallowed family silver. Warren Pitt 
Lisle, of Roxbury, mourned the loss of many cherished pieces of silver, 
as did the revered General Timothy Ruggles, whose treasures included 
a silver-mounted sword, described by him as “an old friend.” Sarah 
Church, the widow of Dr. Benjamin Church, notorious in the history 
of the revolution in Massachusetts, was able to bring away barely 
sufficient silver to pay the cost of her passage to England with her 
children. 

It is pleasant to record, amid this melancholy catalogue of lost 
family treasures, the graceful act of Congress in returning to the fam- 
ily the silver cup and tankard of Colonel William Tyng, the loyalist, 
which had been stolen from his house at Falmouth (now Portland), 
Maine, by Colonel Samuel Thompson and others. Equally magnani- 
mous was the permission granted to Sir William Pepperell to take 
away with him ‘in his banishment from America the historical silver 
presented to the first Sir William Pepperell for his memorable victory 
at Louisburg. 

American silver occasionally turns up at public auctions in 
London. Some of these pieces were no doubt the property of re- 
fugee loyalists. 

Much of the silver brought to England from America was spared 
from the melting pot by the grant of temporary allowances by the 
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British Government to the distressed loyalists, pending the decisions 
of the Board of Commissioners set up by the Government to grant 
compensation for the loss of their real estates in America. Much had, 
however, gone before this decision was made. 

One of the most picturesque figures in the American Revolu- 
tionary war was Mary Smith, of New York, who was not only de- 
nounced as a British spy but was also banished from her temporary 
home outside the city for an alleged attempt to poison General George 
Washington and his staff, then in occupation of her house. The un- 
published inventory of her boarding house in New York indicates 
that it was well-furnished with good mahogany furniture and pro- 
vided with a substantial amount of silver plate, all of which was 
sacrificed when Mary Smith sailed for England. 

Addison feared that his essays in a hundred years after his death 
would be like “so many pieces of old plate, where the weight will be 
regarded, but the fashion lost.” The essayist’s words may be applied 
to thousands of ounces of old silver plate in the American Revolu- 
tionary War—the weight was regarded, but the fashion, beauty, and 
historical associations were disregarded and forever lost. 

Henry Barnes, a conspicuous loyalist, of Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts, left behind him in his flight from his comfortably furnished 
house a quantity of furniture and six family portraits. Three of these 
portraits would seem to have survived and have descended to Miss 
Susan B. Willard. 

The revered rector for thirty years-of the historic King’s Chapel 
at Boston, Rev. Dr. Henry Caner, a cultured and pious ecclesiastic 
with High Church and Tory leanings, a scholar and a gentleman, fled 
from Boston, leaving his portrait by Smibert, portraits of the King 
and Queen, presumably George III and Queen Charlotte, and a 
painting of the Last Supper, ascribed by Dr. Caner to Leornardo da 
Vinci, as well as his library of over 10,000 works. Dr. Caner’s por- 
trait by Smibert has probably been lost for ever, but its identification 
is rendered easy, in the event of its future emergence from obscurity, 
by the engraving done by Peter Pelham of Boston. 

Dr. Caner was loth to leave the sacred Sacramental vessels, 
presented by King William III and Queen Mary and by George II 
and George III to the chapel where he had ministered for so many 
years, to the mercy of the mob, and while he reluctantly parted from 
his own treasured objects, he deemed it a bounden duty to carry 
these sacred silver vessels away when he accompanied the British 
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Army from Boston to Halifax, Nova Scotia, in March, 1776. Here 
he deposited them to the keeping of Rev. Dr. Breynton, rector of 
St. Paul’s, who subsequently transferred them at the request of 
Dr. Caner to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. The writer believes from his personal examination of the 
vessels sent in 1790 by this Society to Trinity Church, St. John, New 
Brunswick (where so many American loyalist refugees have wor- 
shipped) that they are part of the services carried away by Dr. Caner. 
The inventory of the goods and chattels of this pious ecclesiastic 

suggests as suitable for him the epitaph said to have been written by 
Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper, the distinguished loyalist and president of 
King’s College, New York, for himself: 

Here lies a priest of English blood, 

Who, living, liked whate’er was good; 


Good company, good wine, good name; 
Yet never hunted after fame. 


Rufus Chandler, lawyer, of Worcester, Massachusetts, at his 
death in London in 1823, bequeathed portraits and sketches of 
himself to his uncle, James Putnam, last Attorney General in Massa- 
chusetts under the Crown and after his banishment from that state 
a judge of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, in whose office at 
Worcester Rufus Chandler was a pupil, as was also John Adams. 
These may be in existence today among the descendants of Judge 
Putnam in Canada. 

Richard Clarke, the Boston merchant previously mentioned, is 
believed to have left behind other objects of Art besides the family 
group of his family, painted by his son-in-law, Copley. 

Copley in June, 1774, painted portraits of Thomas Flucker, one 
of the Commissioners of the Customs at Boston, and of his son, 
Thomas, a graduate of Harvard College in the previous year, and 
afterwards an officer in the British Army, the artist’s price being £14 
each, and frames 23s. extra. These two portraits cannot now be 
traced; they were probably destroyed in the burning of Charlestown 
in June, 1775, when Thomas Flucker’s home, with the furniture and 
silverware, was burned down. 

The loyalist rector of Fairfield, Connecticut, Rev. John Sayre, 
records a heavy loss, not only of his “large and genteel library of the 
best authors in physic, history, divinity and philosophy”, numbering 
600 volumes, but also of “4 family pictures done to the life drawn by 
Mr. West, elegantly framed, cost £70 Philadelphia currency per pair.” 
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The artist was Benjamin West, of Philadelphia, successor of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as president of the Royal Academy, of which he 
was the first American member. 

These were not the only losses of the loyalist rector of Fairfield. 
They also included: 

“8 Pieces of Painting done on oak”, which he valued at £2. 6s. 8d. 
each, and “6 Fancy pictures neatly framed and glazed.” The inven- 
tory mentions furniture, pewter, jewelry, silks and silver ware, all 
testifying to his good taste. The silver Sacramental vessels of the 
church of Rev. John Sayre, together with his personal jewelry and 
silver, had been carefully packed in a trunk, which to his mortifica- 
tion, was captured from him by a “party of rebels” while he was in 
the act of conveying it for safety to one of the ships of the Royal 
Navy off the coast of Connecticut. Picture his feelings when he was 
told of the re-capture of the trunk by a party of loyalists who, in 
ignorance of the identity of the rightful owner, shared the plunder 
among themselves. Thus perished the sacred Sacramental vessels of 
the parish of Fairfield which had survived the burning of the town 
by the British by order of Tryon. 

Beloved by his flock, Rev. John Sayre acted the part of a healer 
of the bodies as well as the souls of his parishioners, having enjoyed 
a great reputation as an amateur physician and surgeon. His inven- 
tory contained surgical instruments for trepanning and amputating 
and a stock of drugs. 

Eliakim Hutchinson, of Boston, includes in his list of losses a 
picture of the Saviour in Pilgrimage, painted on copper, and six 
handsome busts of Homer, Cicero and others. 

A painting called “The Choice of Hercules” is mentioned in the 
inventory of Thomas Apthorp of Boston. 

Heavy were the losses of William Browne, colonel of militia and 
judge of the Supreme Court and a member of a notable family of 
Salem, Massachusetts, a man of opulence and generosity, a sturdy 
and high-minded loyalist, who in 1781 was appointed Governor of 
Bermuda in recognition of his loyalty. He sacrificed many important 
objects in his mansion house at Salem, built by his grandfather and 
regarded as the best house and in the best situation there. 

The first attempt to found a public Art Museum in the American 
Colonies was made probably by Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper, president 
of King’s College, New York—his beloved college as he called it from 
his exile at Edinburgh—from 1763 until his flight to England in 1776. 
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The history of this worthy effort began with Dr. Cooper’s purchase 
from Copley of a picture called The Nun with the Candle Before 
Her, which he had admired in Copley’s studio and which he had 
bought with the object of depositing it in the College Library, “as a 
beginning to a public collection.” Copley was induced to dispose of 
the picture, which was apparently not from his own brush, because 
he too wished to encourage Dr. Cooper’s project. The worthy doctor’s 
own portrait was painted in 1768 by Copley and hangs at Columbia 
University. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Myles Cooper had held in re- 
membrance the old college halls of his own University of Oxford, 
where he had been a fellow of Queen’s before his appointment to New 
York, and of their collections of portraits of distinguished alumni, 
and that he had projected a similar scheme for King’s College—a 
project frustrated by the War of Independence. 

Colonel Richard Saltonstall, a loyalist member of a family con- 
spicuous in the history of Massachusetts, presented a claim to the 
British Government (before his death in Kensington) for compensa- 
tion for the loss of his property confiscated by his native state. This 
included “Four pictures of hunting scenes” and “Two Italian pictures.” 

Included among the effects of Abraham C. Cuyler, mayor of 
Albany, New York, were six large family pictures, which are not 
described in detail. 

One of the most opulent families in Massachusetts was the 
Vassalls. William Vassall (1715-1800) of Boston bequeathed at his 
death in Battersea to his son William,* his own portrait and that of 
his first wife, Anne Davis, as well as a portrait of his son, William, all 
drawn by Smibert. To his daughter, Sarah, wife of John Syme, 
merchant, of London, he left her own portrait also painted by Smibert, 
and to his son, Leonard, he bequeathed his (William Vassall’s por- 
trait, drawn in one picture with the said Leonard’s portrait, by 
Copley. When this will was made in 1800 these five pictures by the 
American artists, John Smibert and John Singleton Copley, were 
stated in the will to have been in the possession of Dr. James Lloyd 
of Boston, but recent enquiries have failed to trace them. 

Copley on his visit to Philadelphia in September, 1771 saw many 
pictures in the house of that generous patron of learning and of the 
Arts, William Allen, Chief Justice and loyalist.° 


4 William Vassall had four sons named William, three of whom died young. 
5 DUNLAP: A History of the Arts of Design in the United States, 1918, vol. i, p. 118. 
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Jolley Allen, merchant, of Boston, who died an exile in London 
and was buried in the graveyard of St. John’s Church, Wapping, 
left instructions in his will that when the unhappy troubles were 
over in America, his body was to be disinterred and conveyed to 
Boston for burial in the family vault, No. 17, under King’s Chapel, 
where he had been a worshipper. He bequeathed his own portrait 
and that of his wife, Eleanor, to his eldest son, Jolly, as heirlooms. 

The last notice of pictures which the writer proposes to make is 
concerned with portraits painted by Copley for one of the most 
beloved of men, General Isaac Royall, of Medford, Massachusetts. 
For this distinguished loyalist, Copley painted his portrait and one 
of his wife; portraits of Mr. Mackintosh and his wife, who were 
connections of General Royall’s wife, Elizabeth Mackintosh; and also 
did a crayon portrait for Miss Polly Royall.® 

This article takes no account of the pictures, silver and furniture 
in the houses of such prominent and wealthy loyalists as the De 
Lanceys, Van Cortlandts and the Philipses in New York and of many 
others elsewhere, or of important private libraries destroyed. 

Porcelain, too, finds no place here for the reason that the inven- 
tories contain insufficient details for a general estimate of its char- 
acter. “Queen’s Ware” is, however, frequently mentioned. 

Old Pewter was abundantly represented in inventories, as were 
household utensils and ornaments of brass. 

Several loyalists brought away their old family Bibles, wherein 
were recorded the births and deaths of members of their families. 

Mention should be made of a serious calamity by fire, previous 
to the American Revolutionary War, when the furniture and the por- 
traits of William and Mary, Queen Anne, George I and George II 
and his Queen, in the house of Governor Tryon at Fort George, 
New York, were destroyed on 29 December 1773.’ 


AL. WA Joe. 


¢ Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham, 1739-1776: Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, p. 284. 


7Hist. MSS. Comm: Report on the American MSS. of the Earl of Dartmouth, p. 215. 
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